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time.    As heredity made him stronger in antipathies than in admirations and sympathies, he was necessarily a severe  critic of life.    His own asperity was hateful to him, but he could not cut loose from that side of his nature.    Helped by the warmth of personal contact and friendship, we find him  judging men charitably and generously; but in the absence of this humane influence he was neither charitable nor generous.    He did not take at their best either causes or champions that he disapproved; on the contrary, his keen eye never failed to find some personal weakness in a reformer, some false  assumption or some exaggeration;   and he  held this  up to view with caustic humor.    Excepting a vile politician, no one repelled him more than a reformer marked by extreme views and eccentric conduct.    Those from whom he differed in questions of life  and morals often got themselves characterized as "fools."    It seems but just   to   point   out   that   Parkman's   controversial papers  offer the  only exception to the kindliness and urbanity of his manners.    Those  of his  readers who feel that he was lacking  in courtesy and fairness, will understand him better if they remember the continual inward pressure under which he wrote.
A sense of civic duty made him ride hard against idealists and reformers. He considered that transcendentalism was weakening to common-sense and dangerous to practical aims. "The ideal reformer,'* said he, "is generally a nuisance when he tries to